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Connections between higher education and state 
governments to promote economic development are discussed, including 
a regional economic development project in New England, and four 
partnerships between higher education and the state in Georgia, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. International examples from France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China are also briefly considered. Federal 
aid for a regional pilot project to the New England Board of Higher 
Education is designed to inform legislators about the significance of 
higher education to state economies and the region, and to better 
prepare legislators to make more informed judgments on issues 
concerning investment in human capital. Other programs of note are: 
the Ben Franklin Partnership in Pennsylvania, which focuses on the 
use of new technologies in basic industries; Georgia's Industrial 
Extension Service, which provides technical information to counties 
and companies; the Bay State Skills Corporation in Massachusetts^ 
which provides job training; and Iowa's Industrial New Jobs Training 
Program for business and industry. Appended is "The Public Investment 
in Higher Education,** a policy briefing report for legslators from 
Vermont. Approaches for improving the quality of information provided 
to legislatures include: annual performance report, better 
communication, informed public debate, and information on state 
research expenditures per faculty member. (SW) 
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HIGHER EEUCATION AND THE STATE: 
NEW LINKAGES FOR BO0M3MIC DEVELOPMEhTT* 



OVERVIEW 

Linklrjg c?olleges and universiti^ to eooranic developrrent Is one of the 
most pcxgerfui novenients operating in American hlgj^er education toca^. Both the 
global and national eoonomies have became Jmowledge-driven. Specialized 
knowledge has become the indispensable asset for future economic development. 
And it is in our univ?ersities where advanced knowlec^e in science, engineering, 
and technology is nurtured and concentrated. 

Ihe hl^ier edLacation-eoonomic development movanent has mushroomed across 
tJie country and spread overseas to irxaustrlalized nations and many cfe'/r^ Loping 
nations as well, lxx:luding China. Ohere is now arcther movOTent afoot airong 
American governors to broaden their present oarmitment to elatientary and 
secondary education to enoonpass a new drive to strengthen the qualiiy, 
ccntritwtions, and performance of higjier educational institutions as priorities 
for the 1986 legislative year. 

Governor Ihonas Kean, taking office as chairman of the Education Cbmnissic^ 
of the States, told a state leadership audience in Philadeljiiia on July 26, 
1985, iirprovaient in iJie quality of college and university education will be one 
of his tw3 top priorities for a three-year period, ^jpgort for public school 
teaching the other. He spoke of the importance of listening to the hi^>er 

* Wds is one of a series of papers written as part of HyQ Ptertseoondary 
Eaucaticxi for a Changing Economy: Resource Agent for Itolicies and Practices 
Project for the National Institute for Work and Learning. Finding support for 
the project was provided by the Pund for the Inprovement of Pdst9eoorK3ary 
Education under grant nuitoer G 008440477. 
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ecJucaticxi cxxnmunity and €acafninlj>g sixx^essful state practices but enphasized 
••above all, our purpose is to articulate a vision for the resurgence of American 
higher education." He called for preparation of an Interim j repor t early In 1986 
to be ready for state legislative sessions and "practical suggestions for 
effective state action." Economic and national renewal, he conterKte, demand to 
less* 

Lamar Alexander, Govenxxr of Tennessee, also chose education as one of his 
top priorities v*)en he became d-alrman of tto National Governors' Association cn 
Ax>gust 7, 1985. One of seven gubernatorial task forces he appointed on 
education is chaired by Governor John Ashcroft and is assigned to assess oollege 
quality and to tackle the knotty problem of developing effective methods of 
evaluating the results of postseoondaiy education. New criteria are now reeded 
to enable governors and legislators to make oonparisons of tow veil hig^^ 
education is performing, assessing progress, and allocating resources consistent 
with state goals. Gauging the performance of public hig^^ education is elusive 
at best witl)Dut ocncrete iixiLcators. 

llie astonishlj^ surge of political and eooronic Interest ijn our 
universities and tte appearance in state after state of creative new research 
partnerships vdth Industry are no fluke. This phenomenon is partly explained by 
economic conditions, partly by rapid fundamental ciianges in science, technology, 
and the world economy. For escample, i^ew technology has produced about 90 
percent of all human knowledge in "tiie sciences in the last 30 years alone. That 
knowledge will double again in the next ten to fifteen years. 

It was not only dire financial straits iiiat forced hi^ier education to 
begin opening up to new eoonomic partnership opportunities with business and 
industry in 1981. The pressures of severe inflation and recession account for 
part of it — Reagan budget cuts and state goveriment retrenchinent oonffounded 




these financial preplans; the increasing failure of canpus revenues to keep pace 

vdth sJ«yrccteting costs also ocntxlbuted. 

Even nxxce telling peih^ were sweeping worldwidB and national forces that 

shook a feagile infirastructure of hi^^ education out of its lettargy and 

defensive posture into a series of innovative hi^ techrology partnerships and 

Joint ventures with industry and govemnent. Ihese forces included: 

o The arrival of the knowledge eoancnty. IGKwledge industries t)oday 
account for over 50 percent of the American Gross National Produ.ct. 
One out of every tv» workers is enployed today in either the 
collection^ oa?ganization, or dissewlnaticn of infortnaticn, 

o In an eocncmy where knowledge has beocme a critical eooranic resource, 
itta university lodged at the center of the knowlec^ process beocmes 
tt» fu3l that feeds the engine of national eoononiic productivity. 

o Productivity research establishes that since 1929, hunan coital has 
contributed more to American eoononiic growth than financial coital, 
machines, or factory plants. Knowledge, education, awi training have 
become the essential tools for developing hunan capital. 

o The United States no longer dotnlnates t3« global eoonanic systan as it 
did from 1945 to 1970. The United States has alreadlir lost world 
market leade r ship In such critical Ixxaustries as autos, steel, machine 
tools, and consumer electronics. 

o Acute International ootipetition confrmts 70 percent of all American 
goods sold in this country or abroad. 

New England was one of the first regions to see its eccnanic future tied 

directly to higgler education. It suffered badly during recessions of the 

1970 's. It has a greater concentration of colleges and universities iiian other 

regions of the country ~ by the late 1970's it had beoome a knowledge-intensive 

econany, ready to redefine and redirect its aging ard decaying eocronic 

infrastructure. 

Given the Reagan Administration's philosophy of reducirg the power and size 
of national government and restoring power to the states, the federal goveriOTent 
is no longer the place to look for leadership and new initiatives in hl^^ 
education-eooncmic development. Ihe governors' initiative in hl^ier education 
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is a i>ew departure ~ they instead, of federal leaders, define pcBSsing 
issues for higher education^ No longer do the President and Cbngress lead the 
way as had been the case for so long wiiii t±>e Morrill Act of 1862, tiie G.I. Bill 
of 1944, Hie National Defense Education Act of 1958, and the His^>ar Eaucation 
Opportunities Act of 1965. 

Ihe states are not only tt^ largest financial souroe of revenue for 
colleges and universities, tJiey have been steadily Inapeasing their share, vAiile 
the Reagan Adraiinisrtration battles in Qongress to cut back even furttier the 
federal share of funding su ppoi - t . It beocnies logical then to look to the 
governors for energetic leadership sincse by virtue of their office and the 
resources they oontcol they are the most visible, powerful, uni^^lrg leaderr, in 
the states. 

Nevertheless the governors have yet to develop a vision for hig^^er 
education, as Governor Kean concedes, nor even a specific agenda. Ncnr has prime 
public att^tion been focused yet on higgler education. The governors and their 
constituents have been preocciflpled with the quality of educatiai In the public 
schools. New that the wave of interest has peaked, thefy are in a position to 
turn nejct to the hl^>er education resource, a sYstan unrivaled by any other in 
the world in magnitude of Investment, size, and diversily. 

Among industrialized powers, American enrollment in college relative to 
population nearly doubles that of its closest competitor, Canada. Take the 
adult poF^ation, for exanple; almost 32 percent of American citizois 25 or 
older have at least sane college education oonpared with 17 percent of Canadians 
and 17 percent also for Easst Germai^, heading tt^ list of Cbnimmist countries. 
In round numbers for the United States: 

o three of five hi^ school graduates enroll in college; 

o 12 million students are enrolled in 3,300 colleges and universities; 
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o colleges and universities vd.ll spend $100 billion in 1985-86 for their 
operatljng budget, accounting for three pendent of GNP; and 

o colleges and universities arploy tvio million people. 

But where do state legislatures fit into the picture? State action 
requires their sqpport. Ihey pass Uie bucSgets i^*iich make possible state 
programs. Nevertheless, de^te its wide array of foamal powers, because of the 
way it is organized legislative leadership is divided, fragpcnted, arxJ less 
visible tiian tliat of the gor/ex>x>ts. This p^jer turns next to higher education's 
connection to state legislatures and how a new venture underway In New England 
enlarges qpportunities for regional eoonomlo developnent. 

Pollcwing the New Ehgland case study Is a review of four notable 
partnerships betv^een higher education and the state in Georgia, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. The final section discusses the hroadmirg 
role of hi^ier education in the eoonomy arxJ its newer responsibilities to state 
legislatures. 

A NEW DEPARIURE 

The New Ei^gland Board of Hig^^er Education (NEBHE) Is an li^aepmdtent 
corporate creature of the six states of aya region, created by ti» six gpvemors 
in 1955, Including Abraham RLbicoff of Qanoectlcut, Bciiund Muskie of Maine, and 
Christian Herter of Massachusetts. It is a CJcnpact organizatian paxavided for 
under Constitution of the Uhited States, approved by the state legislatures, 
and ratified by Oangress. Its interstate mission is to pursue the Interests of 
hitler education for the citizens of the New ESngland states in medicine, 
science, technology, and other professional fields. Legislators from all six 
states serve as Board members. 

New Ehgland's strategic plan for hi^ier education and economic development 
is foimd in the Ihreat to Exoellence report of iiie New Ehgla«a Board of Higfier 
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Education's Special CJormvission on Higgler Eaucaticn and liia Eoonony. Supporting 

documents and texts of the plan ii^lude the Prospectus ^ called by David Warsh, 

columnist of tt)e Boston Glbbe ^ '^tte best case I've read yet for si^^port of 

higher education In New Ehgiand; " also ttoee books published on Business and 

Academla ^ New Eir^gland's Vital Resouroes; Itie Labor Foroe ^ and Financing Hi^ier 

Education , A poliqy paper pr^ared for the Legislative Office for Research 

Liaison of Pennsylvania's House of Representatives calls Business and AcadenvLa 

''an excellent idea and strategy book" and says Financing Hig^^ Education is 

"Hi^ily reoonmended for penisal in terms of an excellent cTverview on the subject 

of higher education and econriTdc develcpnent issues for state policy.** 

Two central questions New England's strategic plan addresses: 

o Why shcxjld institutions of hL^hBC education want to help the economy 
of New Ehgland? 

o What do these Institutions do to assist Uie eooncniy of tte region? 
Ihe plan and aooorqpanying texts document: 

o The contributions of higj:>er educational Institutions to economic 
development in New E^land; 

o A precise definition of the eocnomic and social dimensions of the 

industrial ralx of ttie 1980' s and its significance for institutions of 
hig^^ education; and 

o Identification from the lessons and experiences of liie 1945-80 period 
of factors relevant to new problems oon f r enting state and regional 
economic polio/makers and the ways institutions of higher education 
may address iiiaa. 

The Threat to Excellence recommendations called for formation of an ad hoc 
oomnnittee of state legislators to hold public hearings in all six states on the 
issues raised in the report. Out of their call to action came the idea for a 
new Initiative between the New EnglarxJ Board of Hi^ier Education and the New 
EnglaxYi state legislatures. The issue vxxild be hi^ier education and economic 
development — the theme would be Increasing ti>6 return on the public investment 
in the region's colleges and universities. 
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Hie result is a new focused regional alliance forged between hi^ier 
educatioi and the srtate legislatures liiat has been five years in -tJ^ making- 
three years of planning and organizing, two years of testing. 

It is ironic liiat this new alliance has ^jpeared first in the East, 
historically a strcn^ld for private oolleges and universities iwt dependent cn 
the state legislatures for £?upport. New England has nearly twice as many 
private institutions per capita as the rest of the country: 49 percent of the 
region's students are enrolled at private camxjses, 2 1/2 times greater than the 
national private enrollinent level of only 20 pertsait. 

Wie develo|xnent of sucii an alliance migjit have been eoqpected to appear in 
the West vihldi has traditlcnally been known for its stronger public instituticns 
of higher education and closer ties with state legislatures. Ohe emergence of 
the legislative initiative in New Ehgland may sinply reflect a greater need for 
strengthening higher education's weak ties with the region's legislators. 

Higgler education and New England are virtually syi^anyrous. This is not 
only because of the long distinguished history of oolleges and universities In 
New England and their contributions to ti» region's distinctive quality of life. 
It is because of both of these reasons plus the overarchlr^ fact that hi^>er 
education has a greater economic linpact in New EJr^land than anyvAiere else In the 
country. 

FIPSE SUPPgyr FMl NEW EUGLAND 

Ihe regional pilot project is st^ported by a three year grant from the Fund 
for taie Iqprovement of Postsecondary Education (PIPSE) of the U.S. Department of 
Education. The purposes of the project are to better inform legislators about 
ii)B signif icaiKje of higher education to each state eoorary and tte region and to 
better prepare legislators to make more Informed judgments on issues oonoeming 
Investment in human capital. 
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With one mcare year left of the grant, the preliminary results are 
promising, offering a new of doing business between higfier eciucation ard 
legislators—one built cn tnost, collaboration, and effective sharing of 
rescxirces, The Christian Scienoe Monitor oonmented on tJ>s new progra m on August 
29, 1983, "If -Uie educate-the-lawmakers plan works for hi^ier educatiai in New 
England, it should work else^*»re and on other levels... lhat's not all the 
schools need but it's an excellent beginning." 

Ooincidaital vdth the developnrent of the new project, E. Oferrenoe Jtnes in 
an article for the Educational Record in tJie sutmer of 1984 called for hi^^ 
education to •^revanp its political efforts" in onier to "maintain and irkarease 
its flnaixrLal support £tan the state." Jones, Dean of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Missouri-St. Louis, argues hi^^ education should support 
Increasing state revenues instead of asking for a bigger slice of the sane 
econcmic pie and this can be achieved by "stlimlating ecor^anic developnent." He 
urges replacing the old kLnd of go-it-alone university lobbying with a new style 
of university political relations, one based on an "organized effort to 
understand better vghat itra state thinks about hlg^^ education and to e:q)lain 
more effectively academe's co n tributions to tte polity." 

What Jones persuasively argued for In 1984, NEBHE 1200 miles away 
successfully proposed to FIPSE and quietly began in 1983. The Caucus of New 
England State Legislatures agreed to jointly sponsor the project witJi NEBHE, 
The Caucus is the adninistrative arm of tte region* six s-tate legislatures, 
seeking greater cooperation and coor d ination of policy issues. The project 
started slowly vd.thout fanfare and began to gain momentum as it noved across the 
map of New Eiigland state capitals from Cbnoord to Providence to Boston to 
Montpelier during the next two years. 
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IHE STRATEGIC EHVIROtMEJTr 

lt» time vras ripe for a legislative project of this type. Historically 
hitler education's relations vd.th lawmakers have been fragile, ^xaradic, and 
defensive at best. The efforts at contact all too often have been limited to 
budget tlxne. Itiere vras and is a need for better ocntnunications. But there is 
more to it -tiTan that. 

In a ^jeech to a policy briefing of New Hanpshire legislators launching the 
pilot project In Novorber 1983, Speaker of the State House of Representatives 
John 'RKiker said, "New Ehgland's strong higher education system, both public and 
private, has enabled our eoonany to remain vibrant and strong." He is concerned 
thcwg^ about the ocnpetition ftan other regions that threatens the xegicn's 
future eooncmic stability. He sees the legislative alliance witii hi^ier 
education as an oRxartunity "to focus on v*at we have to do as a matter of 
public policy to ensure tJiat New England's hi^>er educational enterprise remains 
strong." 

NBBHE's assessment of the strategic envlronnent for colleges and 
universities found several diifts taking place. They all revoU'ed around the 
economy and the financing of higiher educatlcxi: 

o the federal share of hi^ier education revenue reached 24 percent b^'- 
1969-70, held at roughly that level for a decade, a«3 has been 
declining ever slnoe—reachlng a new low for the past 25 years of nine 
percent In 1984-85; 

o the state share of higher education revenue is rising as the federal 
share dwindles; and 

o the Reagan Adnlnlstration's philosojlTy of federalism requires 
divesting the national govemnent of fundir^ responsibility for 
education and lodging more of It with the states, a trend likely to 
cjontinue for the remainder of the President's second term in offi 3. 

Oonsiderlng that federal, state, and local govemrent together supply ai. 
much as 50 percent of all hi^>er education revenue ard the states account for 
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two out of every three dollars of govemment's share, state govemtieit is the 
place to look for greater flxiancial support. 

NEBHE believed it oc^^d work closely with Ite goverTrsrs in tte future-^the 
governors are generally well-lnfonned on the policy arxJ political significance 
of these iss«es and have substantial resources to draw on. But tow to educate 
and inform the 1,323 legisiatois in six New Brgland states? Few legislators 
were well versed about educaticn, let alone higher education; most lacked the 
time to devote to it and deferred to colleagues vAk) specialized in the hi^^ 
education field. 

TECHNIQUES TO INPOBM LEGISLMX^ 

In carrying out the project, NEBHE relies on four basic technique's to 
inform and help focus legislative attention on higfisr educfition and its inpact 
on state eoonomies. The e^proach is to do for legislators what they ckxi't have 
tUtie to do for tJ»nselves as far as higher education is ooncemsd. A baselir^ 
survey was taken of legislators; policy briefings are teld; publication of 
proceedings are mailed to all 1,323 legislators; aai legislative advisers are 
used. 

Many legislatars knew about the inpact of higher education on the quality 

of life and the eocncmies of -their local districts. Few, however, knew about 

the eoonoTiic iJtpact of colleges and universities overall on their states and 

region. The data were not readily available. Henoe, the development of the 

four basic techniques: 

o An opinion poll taken of the region's 1,323 legislators cn tteir 

attitudes about higj^er education's xtJle in eoononic development. Over 
50 percent responded. TWo major fijidlngs were that 9 of 10 
legislators want academia to furnish better data to goverment; three- 
quarters believe oomrunications betweoi legislatars arxJ hi^ier 
education are inadequate. 

o Policy briefings held In each of the state extols. Eict»sive data 
and tables tailored to the state at hand are provided to legislators 
attending. Evaluations taken after ti^e mpc»tlngs show the great 
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roajarliy of legislatxars view the briefings as "a helpful learning 
experience" and would like to see them held annually in the future. 

o Publications of the prooeedlngs of tte policy briefings. The ;^3pen±Lx 
contains a n^iresentative exanple of one of the six publications, that 
of the VexiTcnt saninar. 

o Periodic meetings of a Legislative Advisory CbundLl , The Oouncil is 
an advisory grcn^ of legislative leaders from Ite six states created 
for the three year term of the grant. Plans are reviewed with the 
legislative advJBers from the six states, and evaluations of the 
policy briefings and other activities are reported to than for their 
advice and counsel. 

CREATING A VDBE FAVORABLE CLIMATE 

One rlg^htfully a^ what results flow from New Ehglar^'s legislative 
project? Erom an ^pprcpriaticns point of view, this is vAat the record shows. 
Starting from a ocnparatively low base of public si ^ yj rt for hlgj^ education in 
i±ie New Bigland states, Massachusetts* large percaitage lnc3:ease in 
appropriations in the past two years ranks it fourtJi in perooitage Increase 
among all states nationally. Maine has follow^ suit in stepping up 
appropriations for higgler education, ranking fifth in percentage gain, followed 
by New Hanpshire in 17th place, Qannecticut 19th, Rhcxte Island 38th, ar^a VeriTcnt 
finishing 39th. 

Still, it should be recogni^ced that the benefits do not simply translate 
into cause and effect patterns for dollars appropriated. The legislative 
process is certainly more oonplex i±ian that. Rather, NEBHE's partnership 
initiative with the Legislative Caucus creates a imre positive climate overall 
for higher education in the state legislatures. Access is provided, attention 
is focused on issues,, and dialogues developed. 

Legislators have had their awareness and information levels raised by being 
shown the concrete economic contributions of hi^ier education to their states. 
Legislators from all ocnmittees, not just those from education oonniittees, now 
pay more serious attention to higher education's message. Not only are 
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legislators given new data and analyses of txerds but iiiis infarmation is 
provided In a oaiparative f annat — measuring how their states cxnpare with the 
rest of the Ne^ E^land states and national nronms. 

As Carolyn Mbrwick, executive director of the Caucus puts it, "the ongoing 
process results in higher education beoonlng more understandable and ap preciated 
by legislators." She s^s "the positive cliinate created by the interest shown 
in state legislators and the pnx^ess of Inforndng than has probably led to their 
devoting more money in budgets for hic^^ education because they can see the 
benefits more clearly.'* In other words, more legislators now see hi^^ 
education as an investment in long-terrvi eoxxmic dervelopnnent rather than as 
merely another budget expense for the state. 

What can ottier institutions of hi^^^ education do if they^re interested in 
drawing on the Maw England Board's legislative model? Of course the political 
traditions and conditions of each state determine the opportunities for 
collaboration. Ideally the project is most suited to regional or statewide 
organizations representing colleges and universities. Either existing organiza- 
tions can be used, as has been the case with NEEHE, or new groups can be 
organized for that purpose. However, sub-regions of a state can profit as well. 
Any grotplng of colleges in a geogrsqphic arBa can collectively organize and use 
their resources to better infonn legislators about their community. 

A vx3rd of caution thougfi for other regions. R^iresentative Irving 
Stohlberg of Ocnnecticut, chairman of the Caucus of New EnglarxS State 
Legislatures, says, ''I'd be cautious in transferring conclusions about our 
hitler education project to other regions. The project has more ^application in 
New E^land than elsen^iere because of our strong tradition of higher education, 
cohesiveness and analler distances to travel." Vlhile it is trxje that ighat works 
in one region may not work in another, other regions facing oc ii i i a'i problems will 
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benefit fran kncxdJig vrfiat gave rl3e to ite Mew England legislative nocJel, what 
makes it work, and v*at effect it is likely to have in the future. 

New Ehgland's strategic plan for hi^>er education and eocncmic development 
is long-term* No one expects tJie goals to be achieved quickly. Ihe new 
legislative p rogiai helps to set iine agenda for establishli^ objectives, 
defining Idie issues, and keeping ihe issues before the legislatures. New 
Hanpshire's House Speaker Tucker says, "iiie Threat to Exoelierx:e plan should i^t 
be a one-tlittB shot but an ongoing issue for economic survival, oae that has to 
be fine-tuned and constantly kept before the legislatures.'' Ihe hl^ tunriver 
every two years of state legislators means "U^ere are many new faces to inform as 
well as a continuing pool of legislators ^jread thin over an endless array of 
issue areas. Keq>lng hlg^^ education before the legislators as a resource to 
be t^3pdd for eoonondc development rather ihan as a special pleader Is 
mission of tiv? Bngland project. 

STATE-Hiai^^ EDUCATION INITIATIVES 

A tel^iicne survey of national and regional organizations reveals that, 
outside of New Ehgland, no otlier region or state is pursuing a higher education 
initiative aimed at state legislators. The inportanoe of legislators to the 
Iwdget and policy-snaking process is obvious but it is the goyemws v*x) are 
manopolizlng attention. State legislators have yet to be awakened to their 
potential for leadership, assessmait, and energy in guiding and monitoring 
hig^^r education's contr i butions to state eooronlc development. 

Linking colleges and universities to economic development is the hallmark 
today and for ti>e inmediata future of every state in America, every 
Industrialized country in the world, and many developing nations. A dazzling 
array of research and development (RSD) partner^pe centered in universities 
has been initiated in virtually every state in the unicn — aimed at private 
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incJustiy arid suppcarted, In part at leasts by -Uie state. Wiis is the greatest 
nobilization ever of America's hi^ier education institutions in peacetime for 
purposes of eooncxtdc developnent. 

The hitler education-ecxnanic development morvement is rooted in iiie period 
1973-1982 in the wtst peacetime world eoononiic conditions sinoe the great 
depression of the 1930' s — and further in the restructuring of the global 
econony in v^ch Hib United States remains a leader txxt no longer dcmlnates as 
it once did. Quality and cost, driven by technological ixiprovements, now 
dcminate world markets, 

Ihree ixiportant new studies evaluate a wide array of RED partnerships begun 
since 1980. James Boticin and Dan Dlmanoescu, technology consultants ar^ co- 
authors of Global Stakes and Ihe Innovators , have written an excellent analysis 
of 15 leading research ocnsortia in a forthoomlng repor t funded by the Carnegie 
Cbrporation of New York on America's New Experiment: RSD Obnsortia . It^ir 
study, viiich will be published by Ballinger Publishing Oonpany, Judges North 
Carolina's microelectronics center ar^ Stanford University's Center for 
Integrated Systems as the strongest collaborative ventures and Massachusetts' 
Centers of Exoellence project as the weakest. They find ttiat research In hi^ 
technology must be sustali»a for the long-term at a substantial level if it is 
to be effective, requiring a minlitun oommitment of at least 10 years. 

Charles Wa"Oclns^ professor at Howard University^ wrote two caTprd:>ensive 
evaluations of hi^ technology research partnerships in the states for the 
National Governors' Association in 1985, resulting from studies funded by 
National Science Itoundation, In his r eport on "Programs for Inrovative 
Technology Research in State Strategies for Economic Developrent/' Watklns 
concludes that a state's goals for technology must be set with regard for its 
c^ economic and demographic cdiaracteristlcs as well as its technological 




Ixtfrastaojcture. He fiixJs state-Initiated RfiD yiogxans contribute either to 
actual job creation throu^ technological innovation or at least the iniage of a 
rxDbust, progressive economy. 

In "State Prograng ; to Ehoourage tiie Oomnercialization of Innovative 
Technology, " WatJdns acknowledges that the short life to now of most of the 
initiatives prevents a rig o rous oonparative evaluation. Such p rogr a nts, 
according to Wa-ddbr^, ^^pear to have stimulated economic activity and certainly 
create an optimistic outlook about the state's eooncmic future. Neverti^iess, 
one must be cautious about pranature claims of success, ihe en-thusiasm and self- 
promotion of the program's backers, and Ihe uncertainty of bri^t projections 
about future results before a solid track leoord has been established. Ihe 
phenomenal growth stor i es of the Silicon Valley arxi Route 128 are unlikely to be 
repeated in many places because of the huge technDlogical Infrastructure 
required, built over decades of development. Nor has it be^ established yet 
that state assistance progr a ms can produce the f inarx^ial gro w t h ard markets 
achieved by private sector companies such as i^le Cbnputer or Hewlett-Packard. 

The third of these valuable new reports reviewing the nushrooming growth in 
hi^ tecdxnology researdi centers is the Notrtheast-Midh^est Institute publication 
on Partners in Growth; Business-Hig^r Education Pevelopmait Strategies . This 
study r^jorts lhat by the end of 1984, at least 44 states had established 
university-based research centers for hic^ technology develcpi^nt. These 
programs and others described present a broad persq)ective on what universities 
can contribute to economic developnent, including: RSD technology transfer; 
informal university-industry informaticn networks; universities as business 
consultants; university-run industrial ejctension services; and university- 
industry cooperative research. The inventory reflects a wide arr^ of economic 
strategies to enhance business-university partnerships that contribute to 
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ecxncmic prtxiucrtlvity and cxirpetltiveness. 
POUR hPTEWQRIHy PROGRAMS 

Pour notable partnership cases that either cSon't appear or receive only 
brief mention In t±)e studies noted above daserve separate mention because of 
their originality, magnitude, or effectiveness. 

First is the Ben Rcanklln Partnership in Pennsylvania v*dch resulted fron 
two years of prq>ai:atlon of a strategic eocnomic development plan for GSovemor 
Dick Biorriburgfi. He rapidly Inplemented the plan witJi the support of the 
legislature not only to revitalize his state's eoonany but to morve It away frcra 
excessive d^)endence on hea:vy mamfacturlng. The plan focused on the use of 
technologies in basic Industries, tl>B spinoff of techWDlogical Innovations for 
new bu sin ess develofment, and eni^iasls on advanced professional services. 

During its twD-and-a-half years of existence, ti» Ben Eranklln Partx^ership 
(BFP) has designated, after a competitive process, four Advax^oed Technology 
Centers enodipassing ii)e major public and private research xmlversities in four 
regional centers of ii)e state* In less than three years, Pennsylvania has 
created what Ooverrxar Iharriburc^ describes as iha largest and most hl^y 
leveraged tecimDlogicaa development pixjgx-an in the country. A total of $115 
million has been oownitted, $29 million from tha state and $86 million In 
matching support fron the private sector. \Jp to ;^3rll 30, 1985, tl» BFP Centers 
reported: 

o 12 patents Issued; 

o $22 million raised in venture capital; 

o 7,400 persons enrolled in Center training programs; 

o $1.2 million in small Business Innovation Research awards; and 

o 7,100 graduates of training progirams. 
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A ncxtable case little known befjooa its own state anc3 regionai boitJers Is 
that of 13>B Inaustrial Ejctension Service (lES) of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. lES's 13 field er^ineers each assist ard provide technical 
information to an average of 13 counties and 480 conpanles. Ihe program began 
in 1961 and was designated by the General Assembly of Georgia in 1975 as a part 
of liie state's official productivity center at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

The international consulting oorpany of Arthur D. Little evaluated 
Georgia's Industrial Extension Service ai>d found it was responsible for 
producii>g $22 In economic b^^fits for every dollar the state invested. The 
field engineers help ootipanies become mar© efficient and save cost s by solving 
toug^ technical problems such as plant layout, pricing sys?tems, marketing, and 
ooiplianoe wiUi gi^vertwent Industrial regulations. The field engineer operates 
much the same as a county agent worklxig vdLiii farmers xsr^&r the federal 
gcverment's Agricultural E}d»ision Service, \ixLctk has been remarkably 
successful in spreading new tedmologies ard helping American farmers become the 
most productive growers the world has ever seen. 

lES assistance Is primarily provicted for ^tort-term projects at no cost to 
the oonpanies Ixrt: can be extended by contract* The payoff to Georgia's eoomny 
Is In jote: creating thm, keeping iliem, and making tt»n more efficient. 
Ihoug^i serving large and small oonpanies alike as well as county and loccil 
government, lES is aimed mostly at emaller ccnpanies because iiiey account for 78 
percent of all businesses in Georgia, enplqy 2/3 of all workers, and create 3/5 
of all new J6bs. 

Georgia Tech's ability to generate the applied research so valuable to the 
manufacturing oorpanles of its state can be seen from its latest ranking by the 
National Science Foundation as first in the nation amcxxf state~si?3ported 




institutiC3ns of hi^ier leamiiig fear engir^eerirg research anca developnent 
esqxinditures. McKinsey & Co., a Big Ei^t accounting and management firm, 
concluded in a study last year of future ecx^nanlc prospects that "developnent of 
leading edge technology is essential to maintaining the rate of enployment 
grcwth in Georgia and increasing the standard of living in the state." 

One of the most successful partnership progr a ms for the future is tiiat of 
the Bay State Skills C3DXix3ration (BSSC) In Massachusetts. This Independent 
corporation, established and partially funded by live Cbnnionwealth of 
Massachusetts, has in the four years of its life attracted the participation of 
over 600 oonpanies and 100 Institutions of hi^ier education. Nearly 8,000 
people have been trained -tliroug^i BSSC programs. BSSC provides 50 percent of the 
funds needed; the other 50 percent is matched by ix^dustry, wLHi colleges and 
universities used as oontractors. Par exanple, Slxnmons College tralMd 25 
underenployed and unenployed women for entry-level professional positions as 
manufacturing system specialists. The biggest contributors to the prograiu were 
Hewlett-Packard, Digital Equipment Corporation, War^ Laboratories, ar^ five 
other hic^ technology oonpanies. Tufts Uhiversity provided entry-level and 
advanced skill training for 31 biotec±nology technicians, supported by six 
e3q>anding biobecAnology oorparatlons, Incluriing Waters Associated/MilUpore 
Oarporation and the IX^oit Cbnf)any. 

Other states seeing the great success enjoyed by the Bay State Skills 
Obrxjoration have passed legislation based on the Massachusetts model. Ihey 
include the Minnesota Obb Skills Partnership, tiie Washington State Job Skills 
Cbrporation, and the Bluegrass State Skills Corpor a tion of Kentucky. 

ICMB, a leading agricultural state suffering fron the depression in 
farmii^, has created a novel Industrial New Jbbs Training Program for busine-ss 
and ixKSustry that uses spaotBl tax iJicentives to pay for customized training 
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aorrancjed at the srtate's 15 ominu nlty oolleges. 11>b program pays tp to 50 
percent of the salaries of trainees for new and e:q>anding ootpanies engaged in 
production or Interstate services. The purpose is to provide an eooronic 
cStevelopnent inoentive far Industry by lowering start-up costs, improving 
productivity, and enhancing profits. 

Over 5,CXX) people have been trained since tiie p rogram began in 1983. 
Trainlx^ for new jobs has be^ provided for 203 new enployees at Sara Lee, 968 
at Greyhound, Inc. , and 450 at Wal Mart Ootrp. Uhdrx legislation creating Iowa 
Jobs Ttainlng, no tp-front grant or current state furxJs are used. Instead, 
financing is generated by the training certificates issued by tha oomounity 
cx)lleges, authorized by the state, and sold In the financial market. Funds paid 
for Oye training certificates are used to finance tte project and to reiiriburse 
tlie aiplcr^ for part of the training cost. Repayment of iha certificates is 
prxwided by a wiiilholdlng tax credit of one-arxJ-a-half percent of the wages of 
ncM jobs and is further backed by a portion of the property tax on msiw 
facilities and equipnent set aside as a standby reserve to secure payment of the 
certificates, -^jproodmately Sll million vere reliriDursed to participating 
odtpanies as of June 30, 1985. 

These four very different state Initiatives Indicate variety of 
possibilities acvailable for higher education partnerships. Pomsylvania's Ben 
Rrariklin Partnership is Ijiportant not only because of its size arxJ high degree 
of leverage of state funds appropriated but because it resulted from a 
ocnprehensive strategic plan for ecoronic develoExnent laxirrted ty Gcrverror 
Thornbur^ and draws heavily on the strengths of both public and private 
research tmiversities In the state. Georgia's Ir^Justrial Eictension Service has 
i3)B potential of becoming tte high tech equivalent of the Agricultural Extensicn 
Act of 1914 vAiich disseminated the latest information and spread state-of-the- 




art techrjology from America's land-grant universities to fanners in agricultural 
extension stations across the states. The Bay State Skills Ocxcporatian in 
Massachusetts is the forerunner of state txalnlng programs designed for jobs in 
a knowledge-intensive eoonany* Iowa's Industrial Jobs Training program is an 
innovative way of using tax incentives combined vdth hi^ier education resources 
to aid eocnomio developnent. 

The iitLtiatives and studies discussed In tirls section of the p^)er build on 
existing eocnomic and hl^ier education strengths of the state. They (3o not 
attenpt to create new technological infrastructures. Stung by 1981-82 
e:q)erienoe of "Uie hic^iest unenployment rate siixse World War II, the overrldlr^ 
consideration for the states Is Job creation. Higher education has becane 
recognized as the key resource in our knowledge-intensive and technDlogicaliy- 
oriented eoonany to furtter this objective. 

In the case of the New England Board of HigJ^er Education, it received its 
money from a federal agency for a regional project. No legislation was 
necessary, only the agreement to cooperate between NEBHE, the Caucus of New 
England State Legislatures, and the state legislatures themselves. The other 
liiltlatives occur at the state level only aai require formal state autixnrlzatlon 
and Investnient* The features of these mcxre fonnal partnerships are: 

o The state acktxwledges a fundanental prbblem of its eoonciny. 

o A strategy Is designed to attack the prbblem. Legislation is passed, 
seed monies or matching funds are ^propriated to suflxul 
oollaboration between business and industry and hig^^ education. 

o The state acts as a catalyst plaguing a seoondary not a primary role. 

The pitfall of 1i)e fooial state initiatives is ihat they regulxe a 
substantial and long-term investment. A steady amni-bnent through good times 
and bad is essential — ^not only during the current eooncmic recovery and 
expansion \^ch has filled most state coffers beyond the fondest es^iectations of 
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Spverrmrs and legislative leaders, Ttough the early reports of these ventures 
ecxmd promising, tiie marketplace will ultimately determlr^e whether 1i>Bse state 
investanents will bear fruit in the form of eoonomic e5q>ansion and job creation 
beyond the costs involved. 

AN immwriotJKL perspective 

Ihe industrialized countries of Hie world are likewise noving rapidly to 
overhaul their hi^ier education systans, linking lliem more closely to economic 
and technical developnent. Overseas, in contrast to the American experieixre, it 
is the national goveriments which are settirrr the goals, choosing the 
institutions and programs to be favored, and re-allocating their budgets. In 
the United States iJx»e decisions have been pushed down to the state level. The 
Reagan Adridnistration's deliberate relinquishing of ird.tiative arxi decision- 
making to the states provides an unusual opportunity for the governors and 
legislators to e x e r cise leadership and channel resources for hi^^ education 
into areas vital to eoononic development. However^ the extreme decentralization 
of authority over hig^^ education in the United States creates problems and 
ambiguity of goals and priorities, dLplication of efforts^ arxi blurred focus in 
allocating resources. 

It is WBll-kncxfli that the Uhited States and Japan are far atead of their 
oonpetitors in their tedTnological shaires of tiie wcarld market. Japan's plan for 
taie 1980's has been established by its Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI). MET! planned a knowledge-intensive, high techrxDlogy econony 
resting on the oarnerstcne of a hig^i quality educational system. Par Japan, 
technology has became the centerpiece of its ocr?)etitiveness and achievement of 
economic security. 

Ihe West European countries, ti>Du^ proficient in basic research, lag well 
behind the U.S. in ^jplied research and behind Japan in oonmercialization of new 
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technologies. Indivlclually 'tiisy have begun the process of overhauling their 
national systene of hi^ier education and eoonanlc development to make them nore 
responsive to global market conditions. 
France 

Prime Minister Laurent Fabius is xjpgrading the quality of 1i>e Frex>ch 
educational system to use it as a vehicle for modernizing the eooaomy. The 
objectives he and Minister of National Education Jean-Pierre Chavenentent are 
pursuing include: 

o Makli>g liie university note relevant to tiie country's r^eds* 

o Accepting the poilnciples of eoaranic ocrpetitlon in educational and 
national life. 

o Training the maxliiun nunfcer of hig^h-quallly research v^orkers In 
universities. France needs seven to ten tlxxisand a year nore 
engineering gracijates beyond present outijut by 1990 and 14,CXX3 a year 
more by the end of the century. 

o Bnphasizing teacher txalnlng to iJifirove the quality of Instruction and 
continuing education to encourage lifelong learning. 

Trance is mobilizing university science ctepartmoits and engineering schools 
throu^wt ii)B oowntry to connect their courses more directly to the ^lls 
needed in hi^ technology Industries eudi as conputers and taleoamunications. 
Ihe Ministry of Eaucation announced in June 1985 Ihat it will allow universities 
for ii)a first tUne to enter into direct partnerships with Industrial 
corporations. Prime Minister Fabius says the new ^aproach is part of a 
"necessary opening of the universities" to the outside vorld and a strengthening 
of links between the worlds of work and education. 

lb monitor hi^ier education's effectiveness in this new novement, the 
French government has established a 15 member oownission to prepare amual 
reports on the perfarmanoe of the universities. 
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Great Britain 

Prijna Minister Margaret Thatcher's govemroent produced a green paper for 
discussion last qprlng, similarly calling for a hl^ier education system nore 
closely llxiked to the needs of business and industry. Ihe policy paper 
concludes that universities and colleges can contribute to Britain's eooncmic 
developmont by encouraging more positive attitudes among their faculty and 
students about tjusiness and industry and by training qualified hl^ technology 
woockers. The need for tedmological manpower in the sciences and engineering 
requires continuing the trend away from the humanities and social sciences. 

Overall, Hie EXiropean countries are following a similar pattern to Hya 
United states, but by a different route, redirecting enrollments arxJ resources 
away from the hunanities and social sciences to engineering and -Uv natural 
sciences. Among otiier things, they are concerned about their pet t d^Derx3ence 
on foreign countries for infarmation technology and services. The \a rjns of 
the European Economic Oonnunity presently litport 40 percent of their technology 
needs. They se^ to foster positive attitudes about business and inSustry at 
tlielr universities, want business-university partnerships, arxi enoourage much 
closer ties between hig^»r education and national eoonomlc development than ever 
before. 

Russia 

Neither the Soviet Union nor China ^xxild be overlooked in this worldwidB 
movement driven global oonpetitiveness fear economic security. The Oironlcle 
of Hitler Education reported cn July 25, 1985 ttot Prime Minister MlWhail 
Gorbachev sees higgler education playing a key role in reinvigoratlng t±ie Soviet 
economy by introducing hig(h technology and by training a new generation of 
industrial managers ccnpetent in Hie use of conputers. TWo montiis earlier the 
Soviet Politburo had raised the pay of research scientists to accelerate the 
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pace of technological innovation in ix^austry. Aoooocding to Pravda ^ the raise is 
aimed at Increasing "ixx»itives given to waricers eniployed in industry axvd 
research facilities. . * to introduce neiw technology ard raise tt» quality of work 
performed." 

Oiina, too^ is undertaking major refocros of its research arxi derveloptient 
infrastojcture to make it mare market-oriented. Oiairman Seng Jian of tte State 
Science and Technological Ctrnnission \*>ich oversees r^eseaxch institutes says^ in 
Hie future "the bulk of the research institutes^ especially those oonoemed vd.th 
technological knowledge, will have a market orientatdon. " Ihe goal is to link 
science and technology research more closely to eooranic cteveloproait arKi to 
reduce govemment stpport for research over "the longer term by rgplaclryj it with 
business and industry contracts. 

NEW DIRBCTIOrg 

Ihe single, most effective approach to strengthening state eooranic 
developtnent is for states to invest in education. Education in fact is Hy^ 
largest IxxJget efl?)enditure of the srtater Business and industry are far imre 
iJipressed with the quaUty of education in a s.ate than with the glossy 
presentations and pranotional packages offered by ©octctvIc development agencies. 
So if states want io levera^-^ their public monies to produce the greatest 
return^ it is best done by strategic appropriations to enhance educational 
esccellence vitLch enoour-^ges business to invest and expand^ thereby contributing 
to greater Job creation. 

And it is in higher education vAere the states can act most effectively as 
catalysts^ le araglng their investments in scientific and tecdmological research 
and training the seed nery to develop matching grants and ounUacts from 
industry. For Ihe fiscal ^ear 1985-86^ the states are spending nearly $31 
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billion for higj^ educatican, the largest single source of furxHaig for America's 

<^ leges arxJ universities, outside of tuition. In just the last two years, 

rt >te spending for higjier education naticr&d.de is ijp by 19 percent, nore than 

jle the rate of inflation during the saro period. 

While the states* Ixxvestment in higM^ education has risen storply over 

v#iat it was during tte darker eocranic years of 1980 ard 1981, states' 

ejqpeotaticns of vAiat they vill get in return are risii^ as well. Ihou^ there 

is good reason to believe hl^ier education is doing a good or excellent job 

overall, one cannot be certain because reliable, tLnely information is hard to 

oone by. There is a lot of ir£armt±cn about colleges and universities but much 

of it is self-serving »3nd Insignificant as far as vrfiat legislators need to know. 

It is ttien up to legislators to ask the rl^t questions to find out vi)at they 

need to tow to judge vrf^ther public monies are beii^ well i^joit. In other 

words, do the results Justify the Investment or can the itonsy be sp^t in more 

productive ways? Wxis relationship between state investrt«it and quality >jnd 

productivity of hig^^er education is described In a 1984 speech to ttie Airterican 

Association fc^ Higher Eaucation by John T. Casteen, III, President of the 

UrtLversity of Oonnecticut and fanner Secretary of BducaUon of the Oormcnwealth 

of Virginia. He says: 

To ocmnand the necessary support for hig^ter education in a 
cdianged eoonomy and with new oonstituencdLes making i»w d^maz^, 
the colleges must ccfogle Ijiiaxvements in the quality of their 
courses and programs, liicluding iitpro v ements in services to 
industry, end services to the schools wilh requests for 
increased support. Absent linkage of this kind, we will miss 
the opportunity to move beyorxS pleas for help with damage 
control and toward oomnand of both a greater share of available 
revenues and greater presenoe in state policy generally. Iht^ 
state ^>ould make clear its goals and priorities for higher 
education. Legislators can then weig^ results produced against 
objectives sought. Ohat is viiere the star^Jards come for 
purposes of evaluation, fihe goals of course must be 
zealistically stated and must be measurable. These are ix^t 
philosophical questions. The state has finite economic 
resources to allocate and must award them in li^t of the 
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benefits to be aocxxiplished, the c3ost of the Investneit, and 
-tiie oaipeting opportunities for use of the mcsray. Ohese 
cxDHSiderations are not moral absolute as seme iK^adendcs itdrk 
but policy jucJ^nents wei^xlng oaipeting interests, 

Hig^^er ecSucaticn has beoonie Americe^s nost critical econanic resource. As 
a national resource, America's colleges and universities are unrivaled by any 
ocxmtry in the world in terms of size, invesbnent, and productivity, America's 
elementary and seoond^iry public school system, however, is ncrt superior oonpared 
to foreign school systems — it never has been. The real purpose of the reform 
movement Is bo make U,S. schools ocnpetitive with foreign schools, especially in 
mathematics and scienci- . After nearly two decades of deterioration ar^ decline, 
the nation is making en 011-out effort to r^tore elementary aai seoorxaary 
education to its early 1960's level of quality, Hwug^ public confidence has 
risen in the past two years and SAT's are inprovir^, pre-1965 standards are 
unlikely to be achieved before the e«3 of -tte 1980*s at iSie earliest. 

Governors and legislative leaders oownonly accept the linportaiKje of the 
linkage um between education and eoonomic develcpnent as the road to 
ooqpetitiveness and Jobs. Improving the quality of education remains a top 
priority for policy-inakerB in the states. 

They need not, however, try to repeat for colleges and universities the 
une35)ected ®xx5ess enjoyed by the public school reform movement in the stort 
period slrce Hie publication of A Nation at Risk in March 1983. BoocCTdc 
conditions differ as well as Uie level of public awarenass of -ttie working of 
•Uiese wore complex institutions of hi^ier education. The public had beoonie more 
critical of its primary and secondary schools than its colleges and 
xmiversities. TBiere was a greater sense of urgency about 13» public school 
Sfystem vhere 40 million students get educated each year - more than three times 
the enrollment of higgler education. Actually, as early as 1979, pi.*lic opinion 
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polls turned the cxsmer arid began to rise In facvor of hi^>er education though 
not for the public schools. Public oonfitteKse in our colleges and universities 
has been rising ever since and is xxm at the hl^iest point it's been in o\7er ±mo 
decades. 

At -Uie sane time, it ehoold be remembered that higher education more 
directly affects eocnanic development and technological prog r ess Hian U^e 
secondary schools. Public hlg^ schools send half of their graduates directly 
Into tile vxarkforoe^ the other half enter college. It is In our colleges and 
universities^ however^ v*ere the nation's young learn to tiilrik lJx3^)erK3ently and 
critically about advanced subjects vital to a knowledge eocncniy. That is vhere 
the fine minds are honed that produoe the tedmologlcal achievements in the 
sciences and engineering. 

QovemorB and legislators act gingerly In dealing with colleges ard 
universities. There are still lingering effects ficon iJie MoCarthy era. They 
don't want to be accused of denying academic freedom or politically interfering 
in the internal academic affairs of institutions of higgler learning. Nor are 
they secure about academics \Ao defend their territories by claiming that issues 
such as currlajlxm, teaching, and researdi are too ocnplex and )q)ecialized for 
untrained outsiders to grasp. As is so often tiie case in such matters, tiiese 
are not either/or Issues but rather a question of the right amount of interest 
shown oonsistent wltii respcnsihllity for tiie use of public dollars. Senator 
Florence Rdbillard, Chairperson of the Senate Education CSommittee for the 
Vermont General Assembly, says, "my second priority for our educational 
institutions is that their actions must be accountable; my first,, that they be 
accessible and my ililrd, that they be acceptable to the maxtetplaoe.'* The 
question for elected of f io^iolders is not i^ther they axe ^pending the most 
money on higher education, but whetJier they are getting the most out of the 
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higher ec3ucat±cn investment. 

Rarely have major refomrs or Initiatives come from within hi^ier ecaucation. 
They cxxve from outside tihe walls oil the f5a^.deniy because of social movements as 
in the 1960s or because of fe<3ert>i logislaticn as in the case of the Merrill Act 
of 1862 or the Hig^:>Qr Eaucation tot of 1965. In an August 20, 1985 meeting of 
the New F^inrd Legislative Advisory Ocxmcil, Massachusetts RepzBsentative and 
House Chaiman of the Joint Ocitiuittee on Education Nicholas Paleologoe said, 
••The hard questions are not even being asked about hl^ier education. " Not a 
single legislator in tte xoom dissented £can -tills view. 

To ask the hazd questions, one must know ihe rlg^t questions to ask. 
Oovemoacs and legislators ^xxild botiti broaden their sources of Informatlcn and 
require better Infoimaticn frcm hi^ier education if they are to Judge how well 
public monies are being used. 

STRATEGIC PLANNING 

The first question to ask of hig^^er education is "where are you now, " to be 
followed by "where are you going?" Every state sfystem and every college should 
be pxi^>arBd to answer those questions in concrete terms. 

One limitation of college and university data presented to public officials 
Is that the data are self-serving^ muc^ like those of any other institution or 
interest grotp d^)endent on govemnent appropriations for Its budget. Another 
is -that oollege and university data are offered In support of sweqping mission 
statements too ger^arally worded ar^ too bland to be of nuch valxie to policy- 
makers In evaluating achievement of objectives. What Is lacking are strategic 
plans for institutions of hi^ier education seeking public funds. 

University plans should be linked closely with state economic development 
plans which set goals and priorities for i^ieix eoononies and should define the 
special role to be pl^ed by hlg^her education wii^ regard to the rurber and 
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klivrls of trained graduates to b© procSuced and varieties of research to be 

Such strategic plans are no at±aTpt to dictate policy. Rather^ tliey are 
practical arrangements to nove away fran cosmic generalities toward realistic 
assesaients of strengUis, weaknesses^ priorities^ and contributions to achievlxjg 
state goals. The New England Board of Higher Education^ throu^ a hroad-based 
special conmissicn, establi^ied such a plan liiat vion a broad consensus in the 
six New England states. Itie plan prcvides a oaiprehenslve long-term perspective 
to ti>e issues and ^)eciflc reoormendations for higgler education's role in 
eoonomic development. Pennsylvania^ under the leadership of Govenxxr 
Wiomtxic^^ also prepared a strategic plan essential to the state's eoooonic 
healtJi. Ohe two-and-a-half year effort enabled Pennsylvania to recognize the 
true value of its great research universities awi overal 1 hi^^ education 
infrastructure, and to begin i^ftli^ fxxm a traditional IrxJustrial base to 
advanced technology enterprises. 

NEW EXPECTATIONS FOR HIGHER EPUCATICT? 

A 1984 Study of the attitudes of New Ehglard's legislators about higj^ 
education ^xmed tiiat one of their greatest ocnoems is gettir^ better 
Information. Hha ind^)endGnt Nev York-based Ocnndttee on Eoorrmic Development 
In a recent r^xart also said, "Private i«3ustry could not succeed with a data- 
collection sfystem and research base as v^eak as this nation has In the field of 
education." One can only wonder vi^y education is so remiss in providing 
adequate data about Itself when infonnation is so readily available in other 
fields such as stodcs and bonds, professional sgacts, ard ite eooncniy. Perhaps 
this is because independently financed organizatlcns, botli public and private, 
collect tile data in these other fields. Many different types of iwUcators can 
be developed by lix3ependent agencies but the cooperation of individual colleges 
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and universities is carltical because ttyay are -the source of the Ixifconnaticn. 
Fcvr ^pptoaches to inproving the quality of information are offered as a start. 

1. Annual Report of Perf otrmanoe 

Each state should use an outside group axvpoeed of prmlnent non- 
technical citizen, mainly business executives, vi)OGe oortpanies are 
the greatest enployer of college graduates, to judge how well hl^ier 
educaticn is meeting state goals. Scoreboards touting hi^ier 
educaticn achievements vd.thout disinterested, independent evaluation 
of perfonnanoe serve only a public relations function, not a 
maasuremont purpose. Moreover,, it idruld be remenibered that state 
governing boards v^ch pcovide informatlcn are not disinterested third 
parties %«hich can be expected to report iinpartially on the sfystem they 
govern. 

ODlleges and universities provide infarmation that is loug^ily 
equivalent to the approach of an annaal report-— it states their case. 
Look to independent third parties, public and private, for analysis, 
interpretations, and perspective. For exaqple, France in 1985 
announced a new 15 merrber oanmission to prodLX^ annual repor t s on the 
performanoe of tiie nation's universities. Similar plans are being 
made to ^spoint an outside cxximission to report on major research 
programs. 

2. Better Oamunication with Legisiatcxrs 

Colleger and universities should be more cardid, structured, arxa 
sfystematic in dealing vdth state legislators. Particularly in view of 
the high turnover of legislators, it is important to hold meetings 
with legislators periodically and i»t only at budget time, to discuss 
mutual resources, problems, ar^ priorities. Over-reliar^ce on 
centralized state boards of hi^ier education for oonntinication and 
information may actually inpode mora direct,, informal oomnuiication 
betwaen linlversity educators and local legisiatcxrs. 

In a May 1985 meeting of the Governor's Visiting Qannittee to the 
University of Maine with state legislative leadars, one of tha 
concerns expressed by the legislators was legislative fuzziness about 
university governance. It was pointed out that legislators t^x3 to 
let the University garvem itself because they dcn't understand the 
chain of oonnand. They think the university needs a txarendously 
increased presence before the legislature. 

3. Informed Public Debate 

Botii governors and legislators must raise the level of public 
awareness of the issues and priorities in linking hi^^ier education 
closely to economic develc{nant. In soma states Hie issues are remote 
to the public; they remain tha province of a select leadership who 
determine the future. In Massachusetts, for exanple, despite the 
remarkable success of Route 128 in i^^aridng the eooncmic renaissance 
of a decking industrial state. Governor Michael Dulcakis and the 
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powerful Massachusetts Hig^i Technology Cbuncil still have sharply 
oontrasrting views of the eoononic world ttksy liv :^ in and 1±>eir visions 
of tiia future. 

Dan Dlmanoescu, a technology oonsultant In Cantaidge, vzote a "Dear 
Governor" oolum for the Boston Globe in June 1985 taking Gcrverror 
Dukakis to task for "riding the crest of a high-tedi boom wiii»it 
returning new seed for tiie next growth cycle." Dijnanoescu criticized 
the Governor's policies and inaction on hi^>er education and new 
tecdmology as evidence of a passive approach to building stronger 
eooncmic foundations for 13ie state • The issue was joined v*>en John 
Hoy of the New England Board of Hi^^ Eaucation replied In a "Dear 
Dan" oolumn later that month, strongly defending Governor Dukakis and 
describing his aooonplishroents in hig^^ education. Hoy argued 
Dukakis not only raised Massachusetts fron the bottom of the barrel in 
artate financing to one of tiie largest percentage Increases in 
appropriations for education during the last three years, but also 
that he acknowledged the liqpaot of the broad educational base of 
Massaduisetts' eooncmic turn-around ~ not slrtply in high-tech fields. 

Regardless of who had the better argunsnts, the fact that ti^sse issues 
were singled out and debated raised the level of public understarxUng 
and produoed a continuing dialogue. Ihere is far too little of this 
going on In the states today, with ti^ result that tJ^ce is of tei a 
ru^ on to do acmethlng about hig^^er education an! eocnomic 
developnent but too little time spent in buildli^ and maintaining 
public consensus. 

Two Rarely Ifeed Indicators 

Of paarticular interest to Ihe states but seldom provided to 
legislators are the states* oonparatlve rankings for oontraots and 
grants received per f acult^y member and research e3q)ei:^tures per 
faculty member. These have a direct bearing on the state's capability 
in researdi and development for technology innovatlGn arvi the 
productivity of faculty. 

Foe exanple, a small state like Vermont appropriates the snallest 
amount of dollars per student to public hig^ter education, but it ranks 
13th among all states in researt^ aoqpenditures per faculty menber, 
flflii in instruction eoqpenditures per sgbvtent, arxl as hi^ as fifth in 
contracts and grants per faculty member. No wonder higj:^ education 
makes such a large ccntrlbution to the eocncmy of the state of 
Vermont. Oh Una other hand, it is not surprising that private 
ixnlversities and colleges in Massachusetts rank third nationally in 
research eaqpenditures per faculty member and fifth in contract and 
grant monies awarded. But public institutions finish a dismal 50th 
for both these rankings. Whether this public-private imbalar^ in 
Massacduisetts is a matter of conscious policy or the result of lack of 
information for policy-makers is uj^clear. 



Ohe proposals discussed in tiiis sectican of tt« paper are n^ant to be 
suggestive. Many otiier Irxiicatacs and Ijnpxovanents for batter Infoonnation can 
be devised by those anoemed \dth higlier education. The purpose is not to 
encourage new regulations for hl^ier education but to assist state policy-makers 
in evaluating the long-term value of the public investment. Incentives such as 
tax benefits and spaciol grants to encourage desired b^iavicr would certainly 
help acconpiish this objective. 

Hard evidence to measure Ihe healtii of hi^^ education is grossly 
ina de quate. If one wants to find out about the health of a publicly traded 
ociTpany, a wide array of financial xeporb s are available fron reliable, 
independent inv^tment eervices such as Stardard arxa Poor's, Mxxi/'s, and Value 
Line. To find out hov/ a favorite major league baseball team is doing, siirply 
open up the sfp'srts page to reans of statistics about the perf ormanoe of the 
team, each one of its players, and its opponents as well. Why Is it then so 
exasperatlngly difficult to get timely, relevant data comparable over time 
indicating tlie yield of public funds Invested in hi^ier education? After all, 
oolleges and universities are the most significant national depositaries ar^d 
transrtiitters of knowledge and infacmatlon in our society — exoept pertiaps about 
then^lves. This may be an idea ^Aiose time has ccnie. 
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APPENDIX 



Agenda 

Policy Briefing (or Vennont Legi^Uton 
Thursday. February 28, 1955 
The Sute Houm 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Welcome 
Senator Peter Welch 
Senate Pmident Pro Tempore 

*Maximi2ing the Hifher Eduadon Refouroe in Vennont* 
Melvin H. Bernstein 
Project Director 
New England Board of Higher Education 

'Educational Attainment and Investment In Vermont* 
John C. Hoy, President 
New Enfijand Board of Higher Eduation 

Discussion 

Moderator 
Sister Jaruoe Ryan. President 
Trinity College 
Delegate to the New England Board of 
Higher Education 

Pknel 

Lattie F. Coon President 
University of Vennont 
Delegate to the New England Board of 
Higher Eduation 

Hilton Wick« Acting Chancellor 
Wrmont Sute Colleges 
Delegate ip the New England Board of 
Higher Education 

Senator George Little 
Member, Committees on Appropriations. 
Natural Resourors and Energy 
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The Public Investment in 
Higher Education 

The following is a report of a fpeclal policy brief- 
ing held by the Nw England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion (NEBHE) in February, 1985 for Vennont state 
legislators. The briefing is part of a NEBHE regional 
economic development project on the public invest- 
ment in higher education in New England* funded in 
part by the national Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). To guide this proj- 
ect, NEBHE has established a Legislative Advisory 
G>uncil of leaders from the sue New &igland states. 
A special policy briefing for legislators has been 
planned for each New England state. The briefing 
reported here is the fourth in a series of six. Briefings 
were held in New Hampshire in November 1983. in 
Rhode Island in April 1984, and in Massachusetts in 
November 1984. 




New Vermont delegates to NEBHE, Florence Robillard 
(second from left) and Donald Chioffi (second from 
right) join Vermont NEBHE delegates Lattie Coor, (left), 
present of the University of Vermont, and Sister Janice 
Ryan (right) president of Trinity College, Vermont, to 
meet with Vermont Governor Madeleine Kunin (center). 



Hbday the educational attainment of the popubce of any 
given state is the dearest measure^ not oidy of its health 
as a society, but of the.state's capacity to sustain a suooess^ 
fttl econofiiy.'' 

John C. Hoy, President 

New England Board of Higher Education 
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Higher Education: 
New England's Natural Resource 

Higher education in New England should be viewed 
as a unique natural resource. New England is more 
sucoessFuI in attiactins new college students to the 
region than any other section of the nation, primari- 
ly because of the excellence of its public and private 
colleges and imiversities. With 260 institutions of 
higher learning located in six states with a population 
of 12 million people, New England is the most knowl- 
edge intensive region in the country and probably in 
the world. The region has 50 percent more institutions 
of higher education per capita (and nearly twice as 
many private institutions per capita) than the nation 
as a whole. Higher education contributes substantially 
to the region's economy, in terms of direct expenditures 
and the educational and research benefits provided 
to meet the region's economic growth and develop- 
ment. In a recent NEBHE survey 86% of New 
England's legislators agreed that higher education is 
a major industry in the region. 



Communication Between Higher Education 
and Legislatures 

Question: Do you agree with the view that there is enough 
..communication between Ne^^' England's hfj^her 
' education institutions and the region's legisla- 
tors on how they can help each other? 





YES 


' NO 


Connecticut 


22.4% 


77.6% 


Maine 


20.2% 


79.8% 


Massachusetts 


22.0% 


78.0% 


New Hampshire 


20.7% 


79.3% 


Rhode Island 


IS.0% 


85.0% 


Vermont 


41.0% 


59.0% 


Total 


23.6% 


76.4% 



Findings taken from "Renewing Excellence: The 1984 
New England Legislative Surve/; sponsored by 
The New England Board of Higher Education 
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Vermont's Investment In 
Higher Education 

Vermont has a considerable stake in the future of 
its institutions of higher learning. In fact, it can be 
said that higher education is znore important to the 
economy of Vennont than it is to any other state in 
the country. Higher education can be considered one 
of Vermont's major industries. 

''All of us in politica] life in the state of Verxnoint 
who have a concern about our economy and our 
communities recognize the essentiil importance of 
education; it is the linchpin of Vennont economic 
development. Without adequate education you do not 
have people who are capable of doing the work that 
needs to be done, ivith the skills which allow them 
10 obtain good jobs. Without an excellent higher 
education fystem^ Vermont ivould be unable to attract 
the kind of industries that require and are dependent 
upon techr.Dlogical innovation^ 

Senator Peter Welch 

Senate President Pro Tempore 




IVhen you consider the state's resources, the 
amount of money invested, and what has been acoom* 
plished, it is fair to say that no state in the union gets 
a greater return from public investment in higher edu- 
cation than does the state of Vermont. Higher educ- 
tion's share of the gross state dooocstlc product \r) 
Vermont is approximately 50 percent higher than the 
share of higher education In the rest of New England, 
and is again nearly double higher education's share in 
the economy of At United States overall." 

Melvin H. Bernstein, Project Director 
New England Board of lUgher Education 
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Economic Impact of 
Higher Education 

• The economic impact of Vermont higher education 
overall was estimate^ll at nearly $500 miliion in 1982. 
This source of incct.%v^- b not only important to the 
quality of higl'^^? "^^^i^j j ^Jition in the state, but also to 
the quality of life Hable to Vermonters. 

• The 23 degree-granting institutions in Vermont have 
a major impact on the state's econorrty. Half of the 
full-time student cnrollmcnl and 60 perount of the 
higher education tuition income is generated by out- 
of-state students. 

• Vermont ranks fifth in the United States in govern- 
ment contracts and grants per faculty member; it 
ranks fifth in the country in instruction expenditures 
per student and it ranks 13th of the fifty states in 
resean h expenditures per faailty member. This in- 
vestment in both research arid teaching creates a 
dimension that should be extremely attractive to 
business and industry, par/ncularly in the high 
technology field where a premium is placed on the 
availiability of a welKtrained labor force and inno- 
vative research and development capability. 




John Hoy (NEBHE Pnsider^) and Senator Utile 



"U yoxx look at higher educition as an industry, you 
realize bow importeit the out«o^s2ite students arc, not 
only in maintaining the size of Vermont institutions, 
but in providing the revenue base needed to sustain 
our continued development* 

Senator George Little 



Government Grants and Contracts 


Per Faculty Member, Public Institutions 




New England Stales 






FY 1982 




State 


Dollar AnKMjnt 


National Rank 


Connecticut 


$14,971 


43 


Maine 


$20,817 


20 


Massachusetts 


$11,794 


50 


New Hampshire 


$19,183 


26 


Rhode Island 


$24,279 


15 


Vermont 


$35,058 


5 


U.S. Average 


$20,472 




■Dittria of Columbia indudcd in nnking 




Instruction Expenditures Per FTE Student, 


Public Institutions New England States 




FY 1982 




State 


Dollar Amount 


National Rank 


Connecticut 


$1,882 


49 


Maine 


$1,888 


48 


Massachusetts 


$1,646 


51 


New Hampshire 


$1,918 


47 


Rhode Island 


$2,203 


38 


Vermont 


$3,031 


S 


U.S. Average 


$2,410 




'DitiTia of Columbia 


included in ranking 




Research Expenditures Per Faculty Member, 


Public Institutions New England States 




FY 1982 




State 


Dollar Amount 


National Rank 


Connecticut 


$10,931 


42 


Mairte 


$12,085 


39 


Massachusetts 


$ 6,331 


50 


New Hampshire 


$22,923 


9 


Rhode Island 


$17,171 


23 


Vermont 


$20,912 


13 


U.S. Average 


$16,192 




■Dittrict of Coltmibia included in nnking 





Source: ''Higher iducation Financing In the Fifty 

States'; NatiOMi institute of Education and the 
National Center for Higher EducairwA Manage- 
ment Systems, No^«mb^?r 1984 




Training the Workforce for 
Future Growth 

The quality of the labor force in Vermont depends 
on the availability of training and continuing eiduca- 
tion programs for residents in response to industry's 
demands for new skills. Economic development is con- 
tingent upon an educated workforce. It is ultimately 
to Vermont's advantage that it concentrate on training 
or retraining its native workforce rather than looking 
to an in^migrating population to fill jobs requiring 
sophisticated skills. 



In the state of Vermont there arc approximately 
300,000 adults aged 25 years or older. Of this number; 
90,000 did not graduate from high school. The oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to continue their education 
is extremely important to adults who did not com- 
plete high school and to the economy of Vermont. 
Without sufficient education and training, the under- 
educated adult's ability to earn a living decreases as 
the momentum of the technology revolution increases, 
especially in the New England region, which has the 
nations highest rate of |ob creation in the high tech- 
nology Held. 




Ronald Iverson and Lt. Gov. Peter Smith 



Vears of School Completed by 
New England Adults 25 Yiears and Older, 
1980 Census 





High School 


College 




Graduate 


Graduate 


Connecticut 


70.3% 


20.7% 


Maine 


68.7% 


14.4% 


Massachusetts 


72.2% 


20.0% 


New Hampshire 


72.3% 


lfi.2% 


Rhode Island 


61.1% 


IS.4% 


Vermont 


71.0% 


19,0% 


U.S. Average 


67.0% 


16.0% 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau 





. High TKhnology Employment as a Percent 
of Total Nona^riculturai Empfoypent 



1983 National Rank 

Connecticut 12.2 2 

Massachusetts 11.5 3 - 

New Hampshire 11.1 4 

Vfermont 9.6 7 

Rhode Island 4.2 32 

Maine 3.0 43 

Ui. Average 6.3 



Source: Monthly Ubor Review, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1985 



The time has come for a state poUcy that will 
encourage greater numbers of adults to return and 
complete their degrees pvt*time« Forty-two percent of 
the enrollment in American higher eduation now 
comprises adult ptrt^time learners. In Vermont, how« 
ever/ that figure is only 27 percent. The requirements 
of adults deserve increased attention from educators 
and state policy-nukers alike.'' 

John C. Hoy, President 

New England Board of Higher Education 



• Vermont Places High Priority 
on Financial Assistance 

Vermont's financing of higher education represents 
a high tuition/high financial assistance approach 
unique to the state. Tuition rates at Vermont public 
institutions are close to the highest in the country for 
both in-state and out-of-state students. However, the 
state, through the Vermont Student Assistance Corpch 
ration (V5AC), has made a substantial commitment 
to provide high impact financial assistance programs 
to students through the availability of grants and loan 
hmds. In addition, the VSAC provides extensive in- 
formation and counseling services, and administers 
an Outreach Program which serves economically 
and /or culturally disadvantaged high school students 
and adults. 




Hilton Wiek-^Vermont b$ismess leader and higher 
education advocate 

^gher education makes an important and lasting 
impact on Vermont's economy, but we do not want 
ID overlook the soda! and cultural oontributiom made 
by our institutions to the people of our sUte." 

Hilton Wick, Acting Chanotlior 
Vermont Sute Colleges 



While Vermont sup>ports its public institutions at 
a level well below many other states in the country, 
the state fully recognizes its responsibility to provide 
those students in need the financial assistance to pur- 
sue higher learning. 

• Vermont ranked 47th among the 50 states in FY 1985 
in higher education appropriations per capita of state 
population. 

• Vermont ranked first among the 50 states in FY 1982 
in the percentage of its state higher education ap- 
propriations devoted to student financial aid. The 
state ranked second in the amount of state student 
aid dollars awarded per capita of state population. 
In both of these measures Vermont has ranked first 
or second over the past ten years. 

• More than 8,000 full* and part-time Vermont 
students received Incentive Grants in FV 1984 from 
the Vermont Student Assistance Corporation to sup- 
plement federal and institution awards. 

• In FY 1984, the Outreach Program administered by 
the Vermont Student Assistance Corporation served 
5,288 Vermonters who because of their financial or 
social circumstances would otherwise be uxUikcly 
to continue their education past the high school 
level. 

• Vermont ranked 41sl in the percentage increase of 
its higher education appropriations over the past ten 
years and 27th in the peroentage increase over FY 
1983. 



Factors in State Support of 
Public Higher Education, 1983-84 
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Interstate Cooperation: 
The Regional Student Program 

A regional poll co-sponsored by NEBHE revealed 
that a dear majority of New Englanders favor greater 
intentate cooperation at all levels of higher education 
in order to reduce costs, increase academic options for 
students and at the same time avoid duplication of 
programs in adjacent states. 

NEBHE's Regional Student Program (RSP), in 
operation for 28 years, continues to be a model pro- 
gram of interstate cooperation which increases educa- 
tional opportunities at the postsecondary level. It 
enables residents of the six New England states to 
enroll in out-of*-state public colleges and univenities 
within the six-state region at reduced tuition rates for 
degree programs not available at their home states' 
campuses. The program is the largest of its kind in 
the United States. 



Higher education institutions must cooperate more 
%vith each other to provide students with better ser- 
vices, espcdaUy in rural areas. We have to give up 
some of the turf Iine$ among various institutions and 
the traditional nation of who does what where in order 
that students' needs are well-served." 

Governor Madeleine Kunin 




With 348 in-migrating and 535 out-migrating stu- 
dents, Vermont remained a net exporter of R5P 
students in 1983-84* The in-migrating RSP popula- 
tion increased by 11 percent, with those students tak- 
ing advantage of 51 percent of the programs available 
to them in the Green Moimtain state. Out-migration 
rose 12 percent since 1982-83, with Vermonters en- 
rolled in slightly under 30 percent of available out- 
of-^tate programs. Residents saved an average of 
S2,012 in tuition under the program. Estimated total 
Vermont savings rose 10 percent in 1983-84, to 
51,076,319. 




Half of Vermont's outgoiitg RSF students enrolled 
in New Hampshire's two-year vocational colleges and 
institutes and various community colleges in Massa- 
chusetts. The doctoral degree program in Education 
at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst eruolled 
the largest number of Vermont residents at the univer- 
sity level. Meteorology at Lyndon State College re- 
mains the most popular state college program offered 
through the RSP, and attracted dose to 18 percent of 
the total in-migrating population. 
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